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ADDITIONAL NOTES FROM 
OVER THERE 

(Editor's Note: So great was the interest in the letters published in our September 
issue, that supplements from Messrs. Beattie and McKenzie are now reproduced. — 
p. w. D.) 

Dear Peter: 

You may be glad to know that I am making some progress in life. I have 
recently been made a sort of supervisor of all educational and entertainment work 
in the largest area in Prance. My territory covers many Camps, and it is my 
duty to try to promote work along the lines I have mentioned. It is not the 
easiest thing in the world to do either, for the need for men in other lines is 
so great that few people are released for work in our line. I have discovered 
two good men, one of whom is a dandy song leader and the other a fine dramatic 
coach. The latter can of course do better and more work as the colder weather 
comes on, as outdoor sports occupy most of the soldier's spare time during the 
good weather. 

You will also be glad to learn that minstrel shows and burlesques of one 
sort or another are not my sole stock in trade. I have several splendid concert 
parties in my area now and they do well wherever they go. I have to exercise 
whatever diplomacy I possess to the limit though. For instance, a party came 
in night before last, for five days in this particular district. There were five 
women in the lot, one of whom, a singer from the Paris Opera, is as large as any 
two of the others. Each one had at least two large portmanteaus, and an instru- 
ment. They also had a big dog and a small cat. Can you imagine a poor har- 
assed Y. M. C. A. Secretary meeting such an aggregation with one lone Ford? 
I could not, and started to work. I have at last succeeded in pursuading the 
leader of the party that their artistic careers will not suffer any if they part with 
the animals and that they can get along without many evening garments or large 
hats. They are also about to split up the party and make two, so I shall profit, 
and the various Y. places which they visit will be more pleased to have them 
come. In this outfit, in addition to the singer, was a premier prix violiniste from 
the Paris Conservatoire, a premier prix celliste from the same place, who for- 
merly played for the Queen of Roumania, an excellent viola player and a fair 
pianist. You can imagine that they gave the men a real musical program. I 
mention this party as a sample of some of the splendid entertainments we are 
offering. To be sure the next party may, as like as not, consist of an acrobatic 
team, a pair of jugglers, or a magician. We take anything we can get and con- 
sider ourselves lucky. 

We are developing and routing talent from the Army as much as possible 
but of course the men are over here to fight and not to give shows. Will write 
again as time permits. My headquarters for the present are in Tours and I have 
a room which looks out upon the Cathedral. Life over here has a few compen- 
sations. 

Cordially yours, 

John W. Beattie. 

My address is always the same, 12 Rue d' Agnesseau, Paris. 



France, October 17, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Dykema : 

I am still on my old job, — ammunition — and have done nothing in music 
since I came to France. I have an application in for Canadian Y. M. C. A. work 
this winter, but my category may go against me. On the other hand more 
Y. M. C. A. work may be unnecessary, for we are inclined to think the war may 
break up by Christmas. Still, "one never knows, does one," as we again and 
again say here. 
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I keep very well and untouched, though our battery is at present low in 
numbers due to casualties and sickness. There is nothing artistic in this life. 
We have been on the go since August 8, and it seems we are going to be kept 
on the go. It is a strenuous hard life, open warfare, especially now under vary- 
ing weather conditions. 

In pushing from place to place we generally move into French villages which 
have been in German hands for four years ; and the program is this — travelling 
on lorries after dark, putting the guns into action and unloading ammunition, 
then looking for billets — good cellars. Sometimes we get in quietly and some- 
times not. We generally get a shelling the first day. Then the infantry goes 
ahead to our barrage. Everything then moves again and the village becomes a 
place behind the lines. In these villages we stay anywhere from a day to a week. 
With four or five of us together we clean out the cellar and make it look like 
home even for one night. We rustle a stove, a table, chairs and beds and an oil 
lamp and coal if we can. Fritz having been here so long, has made himself very 
comfortable and we can find anything we want. But he is dirty and we suffer 
in consequence. The greatest pleasure in this life is anything resembling a hot 
bath, and with the slightest of facilities I have bathed in anything from a mess 
tin to a petrol can and occasionally a tub, also washing a change of clothes 
for the next time. 

Everything about war is inconvenient, irksome and loathsome, though the 
life we lead is neither irksome or loathsome. I have seen all the war I want to. 
I just trust it collapses soon with me still as I am. I have certainly been through 
hell at times and have seen hell. It's an awful experience being shelled and 
being caught in it, and it's worse being bombed. Under shell fire you know 
what to expect, but when bombing is on, you must just await your fate. Still 
we don't get pessimistic; we get windy and afraid and even on the worst of it 
humor is never absent, especially when a bomb lands near you. 

I keep on looking to the time when I will be home again and my thoughts 
take me far enough to hope to earn my daily bread in the States some day, God 
willing. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Bdb. Duncan McKenzie, 

2341476, 13th Can. Siege Bty. 



MUSIC MOODS 

By J. Milnor Dorey 

(Formerly Head of the English Department, Trenton, N. J., High School; 

Director of the National Council, Teachers of English ; Associate 

Editor of "The English Journal".) 

The position of music in public school education is firmly imbedded. The 
next decade will witness an increasing emphasis upon an intelligent appreciation 
and understanding of good music. This emphasis will be justified by a clearer 
conception of the function of music in developing the intellectual faculties and 
in stimulating the emotions to nobler thought and action. How can this be done 1 
What concrete, practical modes of procedure shall be followed ? These questions 
engross the attention of every music supervisor, principal, and superintendent. 

The ancients rightly recognized the power of music to develop the preceptive 
faculties and gave it prominent place in their scheme of education. To-day we 
have come to realize that an understanding of technical form is the highest stage 
in musical comprehension, and have begun to precede that study by awakening 
interest in the various types of musical composition through an appeal to the 
imagination via the emotions. Drs. Colvin and Bagley, in their eminently prac- 



